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. The Educational Resources InformatK;)n Center (ERIC) is a national infor-. 
liiatioti system operated by the National institute of Education. ERIC serVts 
the educational community by disseminatijig-educational research reisults and 
other resource information, that cairl)e used in developing more effective 
educational programs, ^ • ' 

The ERIC Ciearinghoiise on Educational Management, one of eighteen such' 
units in the system, was established at the University of Oregon in 1966, Xhe 
Clearinghouse and its seventeen companion units process researchTeports and 
journal articles for announ<;ement in ERIC*s index and abstract bulletins. 
> Research reports are announced in Research in Education (RJE)y available 
irytnany libraries and by subscription for $B|8 a year from the Unfted Spates 
'Government Printing Office, Washington, D,C. 20402, Most of the documents 
listed in RIE can be pur<;hased through the ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service, operated by Leasco Information Products, Inc, / 
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CIJE is also available in many libraries and can be ordered for S44 a year 
from Macmillan Information, '866' Third ^'venue. New York, New York 
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Besides processing documents and journal articles, the Clearinghouse has 
another major fViiictio^— information analysis and synthesis. The Clearing- 
house prepares bibliographies, literature ireviews, state-of-the-knowledge pa- 
pers', and other interpretive research studies on topics in.its* area. ** 
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K/ ' ' ^ VCEA I 

The mission of the University Council for Educational Administration is 
to iipprove the preparation of administrative personnel, in education. Its 
membership consists of ,majpr universities in the United States and Canada, 
UCEA*s central staff works with-and through scholars in member universities 
to create new standards and practices^in administrator preparation and to 
disseminate the results to interested institutions. 

UCEA's interest in the^professional preparation of educational administra- 
tors includes both continuihg education and resident, preservice ^programs. 
Interinstitutional cooperation and communication 'are basic tools used in 
development activities; both- administrators and' professors participate in 
projects. , ' 0 

Xhe Councirs efforts currently are divided into six areas: developing and 
testing* strategies for improving administrative and leadership practices^in 
school systems; encouraging ah effective flow of leaders into preparatory *prO' 
grams atid posts, of educational administration; advancing researchjuid its 
dissemination; providing inforpiation and ideas helpful to those in universities 
responsible for designing preparatory programs; integrating apd improving 
prepai*at6ry programs in specific areas, of administration; and developing and 
'evaluating the Monroe City URBSIM simulation and support materials. ^ 
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During the last decade,^ programs to prepi^e educational adminis- 
trators have undergone considerable change^ Grdwing specialization 
in. the field of educational administration Resulting from new 
knowledge production (for example, operations research) is one 
reason for the program change. Another is the continuing search? 
for more effective patterns of field experiep^, instructional 
^ method, and content in preparatory prograrps. / 

BisG^use of the varied changes achieved in preparation in different 
universities, , those interested ip designing or updating programs 
today are faced with a greater number of options than Was the 
case ten years ago. A major piirpos^e of thjs monograph serie§ is to 
shed light on the vari<^us options now available to those interested 
in administrator preparation. A second purpose is to advance 
general understanding of developments in preparation during the 
past decade. The series is directed to professors, students, and 
administrators interested in acquiring information on various as- 
pects of preparation. ' ^ y 
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ETach author in the; series Has been asked to defi-ne the parameters 
of his subjett, review and analyze recent pertinent literature a:nd 
research, 'describe promising new practices emerging in actual 
training jDrograms acros^ the country, and identify'knbwledge gaps 
and project "future developments. The papers in the series vf» 
planr^ed and developed cooperatively by the. ERIC Clearinghou 
on EducationaljManagement and tl?e Uniyersit>^ ^olincil for Edu 
cational Administration. The editors o£ th^ series hope that the 
m 3 n o graph fvhiVp rove valu^M'* to tho'se interested in understanding 
and assessing recent and projected developfhents in preparation. 

In this monograph., the eighth in the series, Joseph M. Cronin and 
Peter^ P. Horoschak expound the use of field training to give admin- 
istrative trainees practical ex|)erience in -educational planning,, 
management, aild. supervision. 'The authors identify four different 
strategies for field experiences and then describe programs that 
illustrate the strategies. " ' 

, Dr. Cronin is secretary of educational affairs of the Coniition-. 
wealth of Massachusetts. Before comingAo that position in 1^72, 
he served as associa:te dean of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Educa'tion. He h^s also been a public school teacher, assistant 
principal, ancj principal. He holds a bachelor's degree from Harvard 
College (1956), a master's degree frpm Harvard University (1957), 
and a doctor's degree from Stanford University (1965). 

Dr. Horoschak is administrative: assistant to the €uperinterident 
of the BpstonPubljc Schools. From 1968 to 1970 he was a research 
associate for thei American Institutes fpr Research, and on three 
occ ^sions jj^as served as a cc^sultant to st^te education agencie.s. 
He received a bachelor's degree in • 1962 from the United States 
'Military Academy, a mastef^s cK^ee^ in 1970 from Boston Univer- 
sity, and a doctor's- degree in 1973 from the Harvard Gj;aduat'e/ 
School of Education/ _ \ . 

^ ■ \ PHILIP K. P/Il'LE 

' , ^ ' ' . Jack CULBEjf^TSON 




I'ntroduction 




What is an operational definition of a field training experience? 
A field experience is defined as a training activity for one' or more* 
students m a setting usually outside; the university but^ supervised 
by the university faculty. It may. be designed to^serve the nee4§ of 
a spe;cific educational system, organization, aj^ency, the commu- 
nity at large. Practitioners in the field may*eithfer sponsor or col- 
laborate witH a field study team. \ --^^ 

Hc^vv does field experience compare with other -examples of 
training that take the students outjin the field? The field trainirig 
exercise is more than aVo^lj: expe^Jnce. It is an integral component 
of the students' formal acadenyC program, supervised by university 
faculty and intended ?o pro^de experienqe in planning aijd ana* 
lytical skills. • f * ' . . ^ 

In contrast, the internship is an actual work experience that 
pupplenaents the siudents' formal/academjc program. The intern- 
ship' is supervised hy^ practitioners and iijitended to jprovide an^ 
opportunity to apply newly acquired sljills^ and" gain experience in 
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an administrative roFc. Ali^^i^oagh the university f^aculty is still held, 
accountable for the'f ainir g, the initem* Is usually under ihc direct^ 
-^supervision of practi'ioners. In pfactict, the role defined for/the 
intern* is often too cofistrained ip offer a chaiice to develop plan- 
ning or analytical skills. ^ 



field component usuallj^ also offer 



Programs taal^ include^ 
internships or scWJ^l survey work. Lazarsfeld andSicber( 1964, p. 5) 
define suivjcys as social bookkeeping" projects— the collection of 
statistics reqiiircd to assess the ability of a particular educational 
system to serve its public. Typical projects include surveys of scbodl 
building needs, enrollmeni projections, cost estimates, and th*" iike. 
The authors point out that the term "social bookkeeping" need 
not be derogatory, since it'is a vital task to compile proper records 
or make projections. It is clearly noted, though, tjiat the typical 
school systeiT\ survey does not completely fulfill expectations of 
what a' field experience ought to be with respect to the training of 
school administrators. ' ■ ' ^ . ' ^ * 

It is useful to distinguish between the field experiefice desirable 
j*6r the student in' educational research and the fielcTb-xperience for 
training sfchooI ji^ltTmiinsTratoos, According to Lazarsfeld and Sieber, 
the educational researcher i^ a social scientist who, is primarily 
• •interested in gaining basic insight into social processes. Field train- 
ing in research should provide opportunities to partilciV>ate in the* 
exacting procedures of research ddUign, collection of data, and data": 

^UKjlysis. ^ ■ ^ V . . : y 

The administrator, . on the other hand, ne^ds tp know what 
research iS Jipplicable tp his area of interest-fetit heeds less exposure 
J.O. the tools of the research scientist. A field experience for admin- 
istrative trainees might yield data of interest to |he researcher but 
is contrernci^l with the applicationV rather th^n \the discorvery,/of 
sound: research findings. ' ' ^1 

The essential purpose of the field experient:e in^either preservice 
^orinservice training for school administrators is to^provide training 
^ for stiideigts that allows them tdJ'gatJter facts, develop plans,"'and, 
tfst alternatives with the university stiafff ^nd wij:h each other. 
Putting theory into practice in the "real: worl(i,r checking out 
pcrceptions^fhovy, the educational system' "really" y^rks, and hav- 
ing the freedom to (develop plans oivproposals and id receive con- 
structive feedbackr=^these arc but a few of the advantages "if 
/participating in a field^ experience. When questioried about the 
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- ^ value, professional educators^ usu4lly stre3s the practical'bencfits 
. derived frpm a training- pi;ogram that get^i studci>ts ofil in the field.' 
iMcldtYa^ihing ought' totpmvide tj;ie studentin educational admuv . 
istration with practical experiefice in dealing- with difficult .policy ! . 
^ and planning issues. It,.shoi]ld provide ^ cjiseiplined exercise« in 
systematic, aJaaJ^^'Sis. However, the focus, isj firslvon^ trairyng the 
student, WMth.^c[-vice to^Iients or a school system given a stconda'fy 
. prfority. As such, ^he design of the field^cxe-rcise must be open 
' ^ enough and flbxibUr enoirgh to accomrribdiite fledgling lech'i.kal . 

skill and provide feedbdck^that will help, the' student gain insighj, . '^ 
y irito his . own str^engths andnveakncsses. Th s report describes. the ' 
/ state of the..art\in devefoping innovafijj^e jtfaiegi^^s (or [jc(d ex- 
pci'icnces that mei:t these conditions. ' . / 
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Hist0r%l. Perspective 



* n° o To understand* wliat is irinovafiverin tbe^^^^^^^ current field 



,experieaceij;v oh€ inust fir^.t reyieW the past;:.U the 

f^^- (Cultjertso- and others r969)^6ur^ely^i:ejibrts,^ is littl(f in > S f ^ ..f '/^^ 
^ " the'titerature regairSmg fieli^l expgpences-' otjier \ \ - - ' 

^''^^ ^ '>4 irrt'efnships. To g;^ina histQ^^^^ ^ ' '^ 

, . ^ . r i'f^ ^.conjpapison oi i^^^^ experiendes. conduGted.> at two^^^^^ ^.. 

i? ^ y"'' 7* r. ' -V univei?sities witlh prograrh^ <^ 

I ;^ / ; - - - ' ;^;:i> , ^ TK^ Harvard and dhica^ . ' ^^^^^^ 

l^: » V / , ,Q ' following pages, l^ecause-ihey/ illustr?rte the riGvelopm^flt pf the / ' ' 

I' . \ , fitrild experience;^ an integral^part of % leadei^^l^ 

X ' ^ : v!^ V> 'gram. Both programs f^rovide all the in^^dierifk a f ield ; 

. ' ^^^^ ' \^^^^^ - : em:e- Emphasi&Vis plaxred on ^ainingx^^ V ^v' 

7^ * practice. Students aK r^quire3^ to fiftxl but hd^ •;^^:* 

V, K^/ \ <^ ^ wgrks ana th^byNdjfelNelop ^heir. technici^ The^^eld 

. ^ . v ' '/ • : . ^ srtudifes^^hd^ 

Q % V ' ' ample opi^ortunity td^gCnerate feedback oi^stu 
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^ . • ROLROFTHRSOClAl SdRNCF.S • 

During the past twenty; year^ .the itociarsciences have' played an 
increasingly important rob iif the planning and implementation pf 
•do'ctoral. programs in *;clucational.. administration/ Cronin and , 
lannaccone (1973) describe this r5le>y>omp«ring the programs 
.m educational administration at .Hari'aFd University an'di the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. ' ' 

; .;- As pointed out-^by J:hese author's'and documented' in the W. K 
• Kellogg Foundation (1961) repor^t,*' the t\yo: universities shaVe i 
; con^mon, CQmrnifment to integrating c6nlribu:tiohs\ Mm so'cial 
-science disciplines into their programs. ; ' \ .. > 

■ ■■ \ I ff ' ■ •> » '\ ■ . . ■ 

At the University of ChJcagOvaljrJ^qi^^^ qf Kducat'ionV is 'par^ of 
th?-DivI§ion of Social Sciences, and tfrc social sciences at thktiitfe'titu- 
• ^^^.^ P'^ycd a part in the training •£ educators for.many^yfearS. In ' / 

r ■ se.quenco of baflc seminars an - \ > 

- \ ' # doctoral program' in educational -admimstration; insiglft^ from , 

. soqology, psychology: political, science Aapd 'other disciplines are/ ^ < i ' 

. ' integrated into the wofk. ,. * ■ , . . ' " , * . 

Somewhat -simij^ W tks- approach is the plaiQ follovved at . ^ - . 

University, vy here the- sociaL scientists ^are ultimately TelateVl to .)hV *" 
total program ratfier than merely teaching disVete courses, and where ' ■ ' - 
, . these teachers are members of jH,e*l>aculty .of the Graduate School of ^ ' ^ . , 

r-ducation/this method ^eemsta^ . - ' 

and a congHuity of point .of view which might not be possible if the 
syidents simply took c6urs?^n^otheQisciplines.-V 

Crdniri" and larinaccone indioatb^-ihat, (rom the start^ 'there were ' " / 
' ' . some differences between the iH^rYa>d-and Chicago' statements of ^ 
" ^ {Jlans for training administrators. . ^^S^^ 

First, the University.- x)f tJiiicago's. major -goal^Uially was to 
. -P^^Pare'?dministrators to ttstemergi^ 

and then effectively translate thern into practice. However, the 
^ ^ ^^icago emphasis, im^^^^ 
'r ^ <^ understanding to t^e fiela^SM^ol adm.inistm concern' 
^ ^ engendered by sch<:)lars with an onematfon toward fraining other 
schemers 
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' r"^^? Kellogg^Foundation invested seven million dolJai-s in educational ad- 
min^tration programs, of .which Harvard received $575,86'4 for staff and hs 
programs in Neiy England, and Chicago received' $898,967 for ^he Midwest 
. A'cfministration Cemer and its programs! 




/ SccQnd; the University of Chicago *s plan was lo continue a Ph.D. 
'.program nvithin. the structure of the ibiiversitys social science 
division. This iniplied a "context with co'a^jtrailSts tending to maxi- 
mize a concern for th*e production of knowledge and Understanding 
in school admmistratiofi.. Within this context, field training neces- , 
sarlly f olio wecnj the research model with the exacting requirements, 
for dcsfgn, ddta collection, and analysis leading to the' discovejiy ' 
of grounded theories'v ' , 

• in (?bhtrast, at the Harvard Graduate School of Education, 
emphasis was on strengthening the Ed.D. program, rather than 
developing the Ph.D. This focus enabled^ a^mbve away' from the . 
often ritualistic .scholarship demands of- th^; faculty of arts*Niind 
sciences and toward a^reater concern fqr the immediate liseful- 
ne^iii of thc^'^social sciences to the clinical practitioner. It was in- 
their ' contribution 40 the (practitioner's work that the role of the 
social sciences was found for the Harvard program. As such, the 
field .experiences that evolved with the prcTgram were more pVag- 
inatk and act' jn oriented (foV example, school building surveys 
and'pl^ns for iiYiplementing school district reorganization). Oppor- 
turiitie-s were also provided to apply some of the social science 

.^perspectives and rricthodology. / ^ . . 

The implications probably n^6t seen atv the very early stages of 
the two programs were that in^ the c^.-se of Chicago the role of the = 

. socfal scientists in the progra/n (within the context of the social 
science division controlling the PhvD.) would be d()minant, whereas 
at HaA^ard the role of the"sbcial scientists would be that of junior 
partner in th^!t program. But initially, at least', the d'ifferences be- 
, tween^the two programs did not'^kppear to be . that great. The Cronin 

^, and lannaccone^aper describes in detail how the operations of the 
two training programs resulted in their divergence from each other, . 
untifafter twenty years they seemed to be almost 1 80 degree^ apart. 

This has led to an oversimplified point of view: Harvard trains 
pi'adf itioners and works on school improvement in the field directly; 
Chicago trains professors and is committed to the production of 

' knowledge about schools as an indirect means of improvig^schpcls. 
Specifically, the explicit commitment of Harvard was that ''stu- 
dents will be encouraged more strongly to work with the problems 
of educational administration rather than merely contemplate 
them" (Harvard University 1952). The Chicago plan emphasized 
understanding the purposes and- functions of educational adrnin- 



Historical l^js^^ffcclivi' 7 
' 1 * - ■•.'■■*■ 

istnjtion. Looking b^lJL•k^, one can now identify twi) .competing 
-views on administration a-kaA object of study. Yet l,eaders"of bath 
programs. worried- with the field much of the ti^me'and jDoth incor- 
porated field experiences for students. — -—-r^ 
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• At harvard in the early 1 950s, along witlyin incroased emphasis 
on the social' sciences in tiie' training oT administrators, the faculty 
planned for increased. guided experiences' in^fteld or clinical situa- 
tions. In th«ir first semester, inX'xperienccd c^didates engaged in a 
tield experience in a comimiriity observation post' '(cit^'^^h^ 
co^mmunity service agency) a^ well as in a sch<;ol systein: They also 
completed' dn eight-week internship ^v/ith some administrative 
responsibili.ty, typicallyduring the summer between the secondhand 
third year of study. . ^ 

^' All candidates in the Ed.D. program for practicing administrators 
took one_ course in **ProblemK of Administration and Relat^^ 
Research Methods" and then took fieldwork of both the ^'cd'w- 
tractu^" and ,**social science researcTi" types. The former was a 
school survey wdth a strong sei*Vice orientation; the latter u com- 
munity, study, perhaps such as the Bay City studies of public 
-opihion and political leadership." - • 

.Students of tHe'^Administi|ative Career Program (AGP) gatheret^ 
for semihars, faculty' consultation, ^and work on field studies. The 
development of hew courses added up to jntense pressure on thq. 
several instructors^, a situation thaf tfie faculty later judged **could 
scarcely be considered optimum" (Harvard University 1952, p. 3). 
The field study was too insatiable a rfiaster-^ it could consume.all 
faculty.^ arid student time; allowing no opportunity for reflection 
and for gen65ating knowledge of social science that* might not rise 
out of a specific se<tting. , ■ 

The central problerri was the success of the field study, Wlifich in 
1952-53 so powerfully attracted the studenS that they'devoteci 

. most of their time, to solving Boston's school building problem and 
neglected other studies. .In fact, the experience **led them 'to ask 
why the social Science disciplines represented by the faculty cannot 
be *taught' by inv^olving the total faculty in those aspects of the 
contract' study which might draw upon the various disciplines" 

; (Harvard University 19.54, p. 32). It was also clear that 



faculty-studenl relations Avere less formal and based more on, 
mutual contributions than \vere staff-student relations in the usual 
course offerings. The. faculty-recognized that the roles played by 
students as university field v/orkers threatened t'he sharply dif-' 
fererifiated status lines characlerizing the rest of higher education. - 
Solving real prol;>lems in the'tield created a few*at the university. 
' Could such a program gjve equal weight to social science dito^ 
plinary research aii^ the rnore,problem-oriented school surveys? By 
f954, the faculty concluded -that /'we fell into .an*error in separat- 
ing too sharply community studies de^ignecj by^ucial scientists to 
obtain knowledge relevant to the understanding of communities 
and their attitudes towards education from contractual studies 
entered into by the Center .for^'Field Studies and communities 
which sought ^e aid of the University in Solving problems defined ; 
by the communities themselves" (Harvard University 1954, p. 41). 

The b^elief in social science remained undiminished, But the 
solution was to try to merge the two types of studies with more 
than a leaningc toward* the contractu^] relationship with responsi- 
bilities for an (\ctual set of recomniendations. The faculty felt 
fewer studies of\gi'eater depth Over large periods of^time Yseveral( 
years, if possible)" would allow more use o f social science resources. 
But -the studies would qot be thds.e[ilTiore^tbgically undcrtljlkt;n tly a 
unit whose prinVary function is social science research ralher than 
educational administration.. , ' . ■ '■ . /' ' 

So .the facuky decided tQ 5et aside the first and jast six or eight 
weeks for formal course instruction and\to c^^nduet ayfield study 
of Lawrence, Massachusetts, between November IStn and March 
15th, with any course meetings clearly subordinate during this time. 
Such was the pattt/n from 1954 through 1960. Formal course Work 
in ithe social scierifces simply had to stay out of tHe way of the"" 
contracted study. 

CHICAGO IN THF. 1950s 

At the same time, faculty metnbers at the University of Chicago 
thoroughly revised the program for preparing educational adminis- 
trators. In the process, assistance was given by adnlinistrators in the 
area, graduat^e students, and consultants from public Administration, 
economics, sociology, and psychology. The new program provided 
an increased emphasis on the human relations aspects of adminis-* 
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tration, a greater prpvision for field experiences, and a review of 
procedures for selection of candidates and evaluation or pr|bgress 
(UniverMty of Chicago 1952, p. 4). j 

Students were learning mainly from what w^re\called .*'coppera- 
tive studies." The emphasis was on how to condu^ct field invje^tiga- 
tions to gain the facts and understanding necessary for policy 
deci(^ons. By 1953, the university^^ Midwest Administration Center 
was moving away from more action-oriented research in a quest 
for more basic kinds of knowledge: 

N^ew concepts and techniques are,being applied to the study of adminis-, 
tration. Progress is being made in developii..^^ a theory of administration' 
|which will focus on the elements of human interaction in planning 
. land cooperative activity for the accomiSlishment of purposes ... to 
clarify role functions and role expectation. Particular attention is being 
given to the effects, o.f various kinds of communication and various 
types of leadership on. understanding, morale, and effectiveness 'of 
operatidn. (University'of Chicago 1953, p. 39) 



There was also me;itipn 6'fth^ use of research techniques developed 
by psychologists and sociologists, instruments such as "critical 
incident" .studies, Q-sort, interaction analysis scales, and pro- 
jective tests. . „ 
., Student dissociates of the Midwest- Administration Center had the 
opportunity to engage in field studies "designed to test emerging 
theories of administrative functions, roles and relationships" (Uni- 
Versity of Chicago 1955, p. 4). They could also help to evaluate 
other university preparation prograitis and to plan a liew round of 
clinics and conferences, including^ne for faculties in administration 
in other uni^J^ersities. / ^ ■ 

Thus, a major rev61ution had taken place, not in the already 
substantial /commitment to research but iipi the more sophisticated 
approach to resear'fei on administrStion. In a few years th^ 'ideal of 
theory-based research supplanted the kinds of status surveys and 
tabulations that previously characterized administrative research 
, around the count ry». Not only was the new research planned with 
the assistance of social scieritists, buj: it was also conceptualized 
and designed with a theoretical framework derived from one 6r. 
several' ic^f' the social sciences. Graduate students in administration 
were expected to learn how to use a theoretical framework and to 
carry put fieldwork planning the data collection for their own 
dissertations. , 



V^iARVARDlN THE 1960i; - ' 

' Throughout the 1960s the Harvard Administrative Career Pro- 
gratii's fLld study retained its position of importance. Changes in 
the program re»talted in making greater- use of resources outside the 
faculty of educational administration. Early in l?he decade, fie^ 
studies shifted from st&dying **sick school systems" to htlping 
systems develop a collaborative schooJ-university relationship. Near 
the end of the decade, though, jthcre was a strong emphasis on 
studies- in urban area^, including a Danforth Found^ition grant to 
study educational decision-making in urban school systems, includ-' 
ing Boston, 

The decade found some dissatisfaction among the ranks of 
sociologists connected v^ith the admiriistrative prograrn at Haryakd. 
The sociologists attempted to exert greater pressure on students to 
apply sociological methods to their fieldvvork. Field studies often 
involved community opinions and aspirations about'the schools. 
The sociologists " on " the faculty "usually 'worked with student 
''community comrriiittees" on the design, data Gollection, analysis, 
and interpretation of the data. " 

In a 1963 study of Brockton, Massachusetts the^ 'Task of Public 
Education'^Mnstrument developed a(3 the University of Chicago was 
used to survey public values and. expect^ticxns,. In many other 
communities', students under faculty directionSlri'cd^vto .discovcr -a 
^'community power structure" as a source of insight on how much 
the study could recommend, how^ and vvhy. '/ 

-Not. much of this analysis appears in* the texts of field studies, 
but a few reports couch the arguments for greater investment in 
education in such terms as economic development, industrial 
^growtrfi, and increased individual economic returns. 

Hovyever, the coalition of social ''scientists and educational 
administrators was in ho sense permanent. Willard Spalding (1961) 
noted the problem of replacing social scientists at the end of a term 
of years, defensible financially but not conducive, to the long-term 
goal. I 

■ : . - , . . 

Each 'social scientist must work with at least one^cye Upon' the chance 
for advancement elsewhere, shaping his writing and research ;t^th is end. 
Since his next post is far more likely to be in an iju:adcmic department * 
than with a school of education, each social scipotist must be guided 
more by the expectancies of his academic colleagues /than by those of 

\ 
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'the Administrative Career Programt Commitni^nt to the preparation of 
school administrators is not likely to occur frequently under these 
circumstances, (p. 4) 

:hWgo 




IN THE 1960s 



,.j At the University of Chicago, in a prpgram .domir 



ated by social 
iovyard greater 
concentrating" 



scien|!ists, the decade of the 1960s saw a moveijuent 
concern for preparing administrators rather than fori 
la*5Wly on preparing? professors of educational admimistration. The 
Midwest Administrative Center continued to spoilsdr research, but ' 
th.^ subjects grqw quite diverse. Social science rerniined the base. 

faculty Interests were^- clearly problera-orieniedl Studies oil 
t^^ teaching,! tonim'Unityl school board idecisions, educational 
^ productivity aad,schot>l. .finance, and the nationflliziing iiifiuences, 
9n American schools shaped the field experience^' 
^ In the late 1960s, the urban crisis created a^c^ncern on the part 
of the faculty* as'^a whole. Summer workshops were, conducted in 
jhe Chicago ghetto schools. Resea.rchon"t)ig city school board's was 
/K)nceptualized and support dbtMiied from the! Danfortjh Founda- 
* tion. By the^end of the 1960s^attempts to recruit activist students 
/from minority groups and frorp^iU^^. inner city were successful. 
<^ Thus, the faculty decided'tliat tliGiheed xvfks for uVbaniic'ducational 
V^administratOTs, especially 'black" admihistrators. In 1968-69^ the 
AlJniversity of Chicago Department of Eclucation, Comrnitiee .on 
^administration decided to ifecruit and tfain from twenty'^toHhirty 
■ individuals for high-level, leadership positions in arbari schools. 
Starting in 1969.-70, eight to ten nf w students a year were supported^' 
with federal funds under the Education Professions Development 
' •Act. •* \ ^ 



Commitments and^oncrrns. 



/ • 

/ 



In summary, the Harvam proposal of 1952 represented a dkamatic 
shift away from conventioRal courses In the technical function of 
'administration^ that is, school supervision, business management, 
school buildings, personnel management, school law, and elemen- 
tary and secondary school administration* Instead, the faculty 
proposed that blocks of time be used in differente?ways and that a 
more conceptual approach be developed with the social sciences 
providing the franles of reference. , « - . 



, Besides problems and methodology, courses, and a sequence in 
'*cases and concepts/' the program stressed systematic immersion 
in communities through*T*5eries of* field encounters. First the stu- 
dent would observe, then participate in a field study, and .eventually 
complete an administrative project. Thp^ocus clearly centered on 
applied problem-solving. - ^*X- 

' ' As described in the Cronin and lannaccone, report, the sociolo- 
gists eventually became dissatisfied w^ith their role in the Harvard 
Administrative Career Program. It' is difficult enough to apply the 
social sciences well to a field study w^here the problems are de- 
termined by the contract^.There. are"^ also great difficulties "in,, 
determining Jkow much of ;he conceptualization and methodology 
should go on paper in the final report. But, above all else, the 
problem of finding sufficient t'ime "simultaneously^to train people, 
collect data w^ith them, make^difficult decisions including value 
judgments necessary in such surveys, and^ then work effectively: 
with the client, may indeed preclude the possibflity'o/ using t^e 
•field study as-a major and central vehicle in a program. 

An alternative is a field study carefully 'preceded by intensive 
work both" in the -Vconcepts to be. used during the course, of the- 
study and in the mi^thodolo^ies of field data collection,-h)^othesis 
formation, change and development, and analysis of fiield data.- 
However, there was no room for this in the Harvard program' as it 
develoj^'ed. " ' , j ■ 

$he Harvard program and' field training strategy have produced 
^ah important and impjessive group- of school adrnlnistrators 
operating pahicularly in urban settings. The prograriri s contribu- 
tion to' the intellectual understanding of school administration is 
considerably mbre -modest. The concern at Harvard cannot be 
described, as a concer.n either with developing knowledge or even 
with answering the question, **Wh?it are ^he concepts which are 
most/usieful for understanding the problem?" Instead it is a con- 
cern abcfut ho'v to deal with the social problems in our society and 
how to pjepare leaders to make substantial contributions in pro- 
viding s-lution^, \ . \ ^ 

At the University of Chicago, the early com^mitment to research 
and theory was later reinforced by the interdisciplinary approach. 
\l may be questioned if the theories. are useful' and relevant to the 
applied vsetting or if administrative theory really generates research 
that will make schools more responsive and innovative, R. Jean 
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Hills (1968) quotes readers of administrative theory as saying in 
effect^ **It's* interesting; but 1 doj^'t know what to do with it/' and, 
/ **It' doesn't make any differenceln the way 1 think about organiza- 

• tronJ'Thismay be too harsh a criticism of the theory movement as 
a whole, / 

As noted in the Cronin and lannaccone report, the University of 
Chicago program led to a development of students who went into' 
higher education and became professors of school administration, 

. some of,them moving into the administration! of higher eduf atibnal 
institutions. These graduates have an influence out of propprtion 
to their numbers as the ripple effect between their work and their 
students may be seen. Unlike Ha.i**ard, Chicago has had less direct 
impact on large-city administrative situations^ The^ University of 
Chicago's decision to turn to more direct ways of wrestling with 
urban education is liot 9 repudiation of ' the past but rather recog- 
nition of th^ validity of claims for a problem-oriented approacl^to 

, the prepar,ation of school administrators! ^ ' -■ '^ ' '\ 

> The^Pciar sciences have' influenced programs' to prepare educa- . 
tjonal administrators in two different ways-reithei; as the primary, 
focus-in a theory-based program, as^'at the University of Chicago, 

, ot'less directly^s a frame of reference for mcsre problem-oriented 
programs, as kt the Harvard Graduate Scho6l'of Education. In 
either case, 'though, the socjal science'is provide ah orientation for 

• the' student to question his own value structure, the values of.the> 
community, and the values of the culture m relation to the adminis- 
trative role. In turn, the perspective of the student engag^S in^^a 
field experience is much broader by virtue of having the theoretical 
constructs of the social sciences at his fingertips. . ^ 
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Curretit Status of 
Field Experience Programs 



■ ' ■ ■ ' ' ■ 

Despite' pcsitivfe sentiment for the practical benefits of field 
training, tbe field experience is n^t yet established as an integral 
component of preparatory prograriis for school administj;ators. 
This is the verdict of the American Association of School Adminis> 
trators as reported in the University Council for Educational Ad- 
ministration (UCEA) study Preparing Efduca^ional Leaders for the 
S^z;£rn^z^(Culbertsonand others 1959). This comprehensive report 
defils with the full range 9f issm^nvolved in training schooj admin- 
^ istrators. Everl so, only limited space is allocated to a discussion of 
field experiences other than the traditional internship. The omission 
is acknowledged by the autJiors, who indicate that their review of 
recent literature yielded substantial information on only -one type 
of field Qxperience— the intern ship » / 

' , > "* 
UCEAQUESTIONNAIRK RESULTS ji 

Besides searching the literature for information regarding current 
trends in the training of administrators, Culbertson/ and his coK 

• ■ ■ .. / ■ ' 
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leagues circulated questionnaires to faculty menibers of university 
programs in educational administration and tp^pVafticing school 
administrators as well. One questionnaire form went to the facul-^ 
ties at fifty-six univermties, and •sjiothcr form to almost, three 
hundred fifty school administrators. The survey returns yield 
ilifbirmation p^ertaining to many aspects of preparatory programs. 

STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES ' ' ^ 

» ' > ■ , . ■ 

One area attracting considerable response related to the perceived 
strengths and weaknesses of 'fiejd-related experiences. Most responr 
dents felt such experiences wece^useful components of any training 
program, "but only a llmite4,riu;nber felt the typical field ^ 
experiences" offered were of /.suififcient variety, tailored to the 
students-' needs, or adequately integrated with otjher components 
of the tiP^iining program (Culbertson and others 1969),. 
* More specitically, the survey of both university faculties 'and 
practicing school administrators pointed oiit several weaknesses in 
the field-relsfted experiences of the typi^cal program in educational 
administr(atidn. At least one-third pf th^ respondents ifrom each 
group stated that field training in educational aBrhinisf ration doc- 
toral programs was generally deficient or at least un<5erempha*sized. 
This fact was evidenced by the lack of field tKaining opportunities, 
the number of graduate students neglecting to take advantage of 
field-based learning experiences, and the observation that insuf- 
ficient time is allocated to the field training being of f<sred. 

A significant number of the. practicing administrators and at 
least a few faculty members were highly critical of field training as 
it is usually offered. They felt that a haphazard; variable approach 
was used in coordinating it with the academic prograrh. The survey < 
results indicated that current attempts to get the student mro the 
field were, for the most -^^rt, poorly pinned and supe^sed, al- 
lowed only fragmentary participation^ and rarely were indi- 
vidualized or geared to the individual student's needs. Some faculty 
members elaimed that the lack of sufficient funds to jcarry out 
field training was a major contributor to the poor showing of 
such efforts. / 

r-^ ' . » . 

SIGNIFICANT INNOVATIONS 

\ ■ 

Several respondents to the questionnaire classified the following 
as sigjj^ficant innovations in designing fi^ld experiences; 



• interpships in region^i, ^tate, and federal education agencies 

• use of a *^ield station** abroach in urban areas , 

• periodic visits to national education organizations or big-city^^hool 
systems for the purpose of observation 

• opportunities for students to complete School surveys 

• field experience as a requirement for doctoral programs in edu- ^ 
cational administration 

DE^IR^BLE CHANGES ^ " ' i 

At least^lO percent of the respondents in each group. agreed:. c^t 
^ the follQwing^anges as desirable: ; ' • 

• (^en^ral increase in the number and variety oi field experiences 

• available / ' - 

• expansion and improvement in those opportunities already offered, 
including availabfility to more students, wider variety, and more con- 
centrated experiences as well as better supervision 

e increase in usefulness to individual students throtlgh better design 
and direction/ mor/; care in making assignments according to student 

* int6r^t, aiMi^aTU3re in^^^ 

/ Objectives AND Strategies 

It is generally agreed by members of fatuities of educatio^j^l 
administrpion and by experienced practitioners in the field that 
the field/training experience is a useful, if not essential, component 
of pro-ams in educational administratione Howevfer, their sugges- 
tions/for improvement, as reported through the UCEA question- 
. naii;^, speak to the niechanics of running a field experience, not to 
* th,e underlying strategy, for including it in an academic program. 

Considerations of strategy are totally dependent on the objectives 
y to be achieved in a field training exercise. " - 

/ The' objectives of a typical field training copiponent are often 
/. unclear or even conflicting. The question is, whether the number 
qne priority of a field experierice is to advance the level of knowl- 
edge in the field of educational, administration or to acquaint 
students with the "real life" experiences of. the profession of edu- 
cational administration. Faculty members in charge of the field 
experiences may feel the first priority is<to advance research in 
educational administration, Thus\theyjtnayJ;a.^e advantage of the. 
field training exercise to send students out into the community to 
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collect data. Howeve'r, studeHt? who anticipate ci^eexs as practi- 
tioner, will mo^t likely place first prior..yon becoming familiar 
with the requirements of the administrator's role. 

, .contlictmg. The primary focus, can be to give students the dl^iTed. 
practical experience througfi the'application erf theory to practice 
Ji t-hejprocess, the experience.Will provide the Researcher with data * 
that may be med to advance the level pf understanding of the field 
ot educational administration. . , 

' ^ " .^-::^■*^^^■ 
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- - ' . . Strategies for Field ExperieiiGe^ f 



' A review of thev lit^erafure of past and curreVit practice^^in 
. programs for' training , educational admiitistrators indicates '1^^ 
field stiidy cd'rapohe-nts yary according to the focus^ of the study y- - 
tht type vf involvementiH)f, the students and faculty in the system^ 
being studied, and the-/?rorfy^f or;oufco?ne^ ^ 

A fiftid study may focus on specific lc,tivifie$ and-eiements of the ^ 
educational system or on the sysiem in its entiretyr Students may 
remain "detached in the j-.ole o/: objective-observers or become Inti-^ ^ 
. 'mately involved in a' deliberate^^ change process. Prbducts.'of the 
* study may range from an o^bjecttve analysis 5f. thq ciirrefit status of 
the system". to active involvement in seeing, a change through to 
complejjonr ^ ' '^'^l-'.- . ' 

■ • Four very different strategies ^or field exTperiences haVe beeh' 
. ^ identified. They are the" traditicSnal school system survey, the ^ 
' "hum'an rLlations approach, the clinical/political action strategy ,-iind 
the anthropological or sociological research apfJroachV The. strata- - . 
eies differ according to the focus of the fiqld stu^y,''(he''type of 
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involvement of individual students or the field study team, amd 
the expected outcomes of th • field study experience^. J ■ 



' Traditional' SCHOOL Systkm Survey ^ 

The school system survey is considered the "traditional" field 
study experience because 'it'is the strategy most often pursued, 
where field studies have been incorporated into* programs for train- 
ing educalfcnaLadmirfistrators, The stope of School ystejfri surveys 
ranges from limited (such as building surv^eys) to comprehensive 
(consideration oPall aspects of school opcrations iind facilities). 
'^ Regardless of the scope of the survey, the study focuses on data 
coUectfon and analysis \Vith a view to making recommendations 
for improvements* Many sur\'eys take on the characteristics of 
^'social: bookkee^ng" projects in which data are .collected on 
enrollment trends, adequacy of physical piants, scope of curricu- 
lum offerings, availabilify of supporting faciliffes such as labora- 
tories and libraries, and the utHity of the organizational structure. 

In 3 school sysiem survey, both faculty and students ate usually 
viewed 'as consultants and educational authorities. Involvement in 
the. educational system and the community it serves is limited to 
the roles of observer and interviewer. Tlte students collect and 
analyze data, often in teams responsible for documenting specific 
aspects of system components or activities. Supervisirr^^'^iaculty 
^strally assume responsibility for vajidity of the analysis; deter- 
mining that alb critical factors are considered and that the final 
recom!3[}ertdations are compatible. 

The scliool system survey is likely to be a' tontractuar arrange- 
ment between the university and the system being surveyed. The 
teiwi^i of the 'contract spell out the prodxicts expected from the 
fiela srody effort* In almost every case, the product is in the form 
of a prepared report intended to serve as a "blueprint" for action 
in tHe immediate future. Sometimes followup activities are speci- 
fied, usually with the objective of explaining the -report to educa- 
tipnal practitioners. Tie clients of the school system, /-and 
* ^Interested community groups* ' ^ 

The most apparent shortcoming of a traditional survey strategy 
is that the final report is often shelved indefinitely, with ^nly 
piecemeal implementation of the recommendations* Fropfi the 
) 'aining exercise, students may gain ample experience in assessing 
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the quality of the educational system's efforts and comparing that 
. qualit.)^ with current developments in the educational process. AH 
too frequently, though, the stude. ts become engrossed in a 
"social bookkeeping" activity v^ith little consideration of basic 
theory. Judgments are made about current practices, but the under- 
lying theoretical cdnsiderations are often overlooked. a 

On the more positive side, students g:rin from the experience of 
applying analytic skills to working systems and learn to isolate 
critical factors that operate in the educational environment. The 
cciitract between the, system being studied and the field study 
xeam furnishes incentive to complete a thorough analysis. Also, the 
educational system and the community it serves are provided a plan 
for cHange based on an objective analysis. , 

, . Human Relatio?is Approach 

The human relations approach to field studies focuses on indi- 
vidual and peer group relations. Although thereois no single human 
relations approach to organizational development, Baldridge (1972) 
describes the cumulative concern of theorists in this field to be 
with protecting personal values, solving problems of interpersonal 
relations^ reducing tensic^i between groups, aild developing better 
-methods of resolving conflicts. o 

As applied to a field experience for ti Wning educatiofkil adminis- 
trators, the human relations approach emphasizes working with 
practitioners and clients to improve interpersonal sensitivity, 
developing goal-setting techniques and ^planning processes, and 
learning how to manage conflict. The spotlight is on the behavior 
of people rather than on the status of system components such as 
buildings, curriculum, or school services. 

The role oIf the students and faculty involved in the field ex- 
perience is that of consultant to the system. The students may be 
involved in conducting sensitivity groups, prpviding onsite con- 
sulting'services, or gathering data on the behavioral aspects of the 
system to be fed back to the organization. Ample use.is^made of 
technology, such as audio recordings and video tapes, to collect., 
data on human interactions. . 

The products of a field experience using the human relations 
strategy are a change in thie attitudes, of the individuals working in 
^ the system and a change in the way they view their jobs, their 
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colleagues and clients, and themselves. Another hoped-for outcome, 
from the standpoint of students and faculty, is a contribution to 
the research ia human relations theory and its application. 

Certain-^ problems are encountered in applying the human rela- 
tion's strategy to field experiences in training educational adminis- 
trators. The approach focuses on the behavioral interactions within 
the educational system with little regard for environmental factors, 
except indirectly through the consideration giuen them by- the 
clients. Political and^econornic constraints receive little attention 
in an analysis of the behavioral interactions between individuals 
within a system. The outcomes of an intervention in an educational 
organization using this straiegy are likely to be disappointing in the 
long run. There is no assurance that changing the attitudes of 
individuals will lead to real 'change in the way the -organization 
operates or in the services it provides. On the other hand, it can be 
argued that sustaiactl change in the operation of an educational 
system is not likely unless there is an accompanying change in the 
attitudes of the people who operate the system. Otherwise, people 
will slip back to the practices with which they feel most com- 
fortable and secure."^ . ^ 

. Through involvement in a field experience incorporating the 
human relations strategy, the students themselves are certain to 
become more aware of the behavioral aspects of organizations that 
will affect them in. their professional careers. Only time will tell 
whether this awareness will have a profound effect on their own 
work situations and, more importantly, whether it will favorably 
affect the educational systems they eventually expect to manage. 

Clinical/Political Action Stratkgy 

A field experience using the clinical/political action strategy 
focuses on seeing change through to its completion, or at least 
setting up the process by which change will take place. The field 
experience involves development of a set of recommendations for 
change or adoption of recommendations\ produced by others, 
analysis of the political system operating in\he organization, and 
planned intervention to ensure that the recommendations are 
carried through to their implementatioxL \ ' ^ 

The political systems analysis considers botl\ internal and ex- 
ternal forces operating on the system."For example, Baldridge's 
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(1972) political systems approach requires an analysis of the 
special interests operating on the organization both within the 
system and from the environment, a study of^interest articulation 
or the process by which the special interest groups exert pressure 
on decision-makers, and the decision-making process^ itself. — 

Involvement of students and fkculty using the clinical/political 
action strategy is often quite direct and less objective than other 
field . experience strategies. The analytic aspects of the field ex- 
perience utilize the full range of systems-analysis skills, including 
^setting goals and objectives, considering alternative approaches to 
achieving the goals, selecting a course of action, and hopefully 
evaluating the results. The political action; aspect of the experience 
involves working to bring about change by enlisting members of 
the educational enterprise in a concerted^ effort to implement the 
change. This effort likely includes persons' both inside and outside 
the organization, requires active partTcipation in negotiations and 
bargaining, and involves a substantial public relations effort. 

The anticipated outcome of a political action field experience is 
change th^t is viable to the educational system and sustained o^er 
time. If carried tjirough to completion, the field experience pro- 
'^duces a comprehensive evaluation of the actions taken and possibly 
adds to the body of knowledge about deliberate organizational 
change br even evaluative research. The latter two outcomes, 
though, are too often seen as secdndary in importalice to the 
specific changes^ that take place in the educational system ' 
being acted on. / 

,The inherent danger in embarking dn a field experience using 
the clinical/political action strategy is that the educational system 
will become dependent on the field study team. The appropriate 
role of the , faculty ' and students is that of consultants who are 
available to the practitioners and clients of the system but who 
plan to withdraw completely from the 'change process, leaving 
implementation of changes to the parties who must live with the 
results. To accomplish this, the field study team members must 
never find themselves in a. position where they become decision- 
makers in the system, nor should they be viewed as a special 
interest/group in their own right. They should remain resources for 
f those Who will carry oiit the change and then they should take on 
the role of objectiv^Waluators of what takes place. 

The implementation of innovation, ac<:ording to Lazarsfeld and 
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Sieber, involves three phases: design, evaluation, and.dissemination. 
Believing that lack of clear definitions of these phases has caused 

' confusion, they point out the distinctive conditions required for 
the fulfillment of each phase. Furthermore, they feel that, though 
practitioners are less likely to focus on the design phase, the evalua- 
tion and dissemination phases are important , to them and should 
involve their participation^ Accordingly' these authors envision two 
field service roles for practitioners that concentrate on these phases 
of innovation and that can be incorpbraied into field training 

■ experiences for students of educational administration. 

The evaluation phase of innovative change can be accomplished 
by field service teams -that assess the change under natural condi- 
tions. The evaluation should ascertain as precisely as possible the 
utility of an innovation under conditions that will characterize Ihe 
innovation when it is in general use. This sort of field experience, 
should be viewed as an experiment and be subjected to the variety 
of field conditions expected in implementation. Such field tests 
provide the only means of systematic feedback to researchers; 
unfortunately, field tests are quite rare in education. 

The dissemination phase of the innovative sequence can be 
accomplished through-demonstration of the innovation in a typical 
school setting. It is recommended that sites be shifted fr.equently 
to avoid creating an v artificial situation in any one school. The 
field training experience applicable in this phase leads to an action 
strategy of seeing the change put into effect arid making certain 
the outcomes are made available to evaluators, re'searchers. and 
practitioners alike. 

Anthropological or Sociological ri-skarch Approach 

The use of the term "research** in the anthropological or socio- 
logical research approach denotes applied, as opposed to basic, 
research. It is the type of research that a practitioner trained in 
those techniques might apply in a future managerial role.* 

The focus is on ur Jers_Fan5ing the culture and community and 
their effepts on the educational system. The Research effort is 
situational, possibly leading to the generation of grounded theory 
(theory that evolves from the. data colkcted) rather than collecting 
data to prove or disprove a hypothesis arrived at previously. 
' The field study team composed of students and faculty try to 
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remain objective ob$£rvers,.o(^ the situation studied; As such- they 
develop *a research design, cpllect and analyze data, revise their, 
plans as need be, and repeat the data-collection and data-analysis 
cycle until the^>/ are satisfied with their own conclusions. The team 
experiences little involvement with the actual educational process 
^.j takirlg place in the comrtitiaity except for the purposes of observa- 
tion and interviewing. The team neither makes recominendations 
tor change nor participates in a change process. • 

]She product of a field experience, using this, strategy is an 
empirical study of the results of thr: e'ducational process. Practi-- 
tioners and clients may or may not find they can use the study for 
better understanding of where the ongoing educational system is 
"leading tliern. It is up to them to determine what actions should be 
taken, based on ihe evidence presented and the conclusions drawn. 

This approach to a field experience requires substantial advance 
preparation prior to designing the study and beginning data collec- 
tion. Well-trained investigators undeT the guidance of skilled 
social scientists can make an important contribution to under- 
stiyiding the outcomes of the educational system operating in a 
given community. However, if the research design is faulty or data 
collection and analysis are sloppy, the results will produce nothing 
niore than what has been vividly termed ''dust-bin empiricism." 

From the educational researcher's viewpoint, the field training 
experience for practitioners ought to be more supportive of re- 
search endeavors. Evaluation and dissemination of mnovative 
experiments and demonstrations should^ conform with research^ 
designs. The student of educational administration then gains a 
respectful awareness of the role of applied research in dealing with 
the clinical problems likely to be encountered throughout a career 
in educational administration. The researcher feels that the practi-- 
tioner must share in the responsibility of discovering basic knowl- 
edge applicable to the educational process, ^hat responsibility is 
primarily the area of observing new prcTcieSises as they are applied, 
reporting back results, and disseminating research findings. 

These strategies are the four primary identifiable links aIongJ:he 
"continuum of field training experiences characterised by objectiyity 
and complete detachment by students and faculty at one end, and 
emotional attachment and lotal immersion in the clinical/political 
prr :ess\ at the other end. All field training components fall 
somewhere on this continuum.;-. v ^ 
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■y.,- Innovation in field traininjg experiences is a result of evolu- 

tionary changes in the application of the four strategies described 
" earlier. Traditional school surveys continue to be contracted 

^ ^ ' between universities and tocal school district^ but greater inter- 

action takes place between the **experts" froin the university and 
. .„ .praEctitioners and citizens, of the district. The human relations 

approach is gaining prominence" through concerted attempts to 
^operationali^c the findings of applied behavioral science research. 
The clinical/political action strategy is gaining respectability 
^. through increased attention to finding effective waysj to make the, 
change process mutually beneficial to the university and the "edu- 
cational agency where the intervention is taking place; The socio- 
logical or anthropological research approach is being expanded to 
produce more definitive conceptual maps ^f the full range of be- 
• ^ * havior^al and social science disciplines in an attempt to describe 

the, critical factors at work in the educational systems being studied. 
Q The remainder 6f this chapter focuses on descriptions of specific 
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field training ejcperienceS that illustrate new approaches to the 
application of Jthese fpiir prirnary field experience strategies. 

SuRVKYS OF EDUCATioNAii Systems 

Since the i\xj}£ 6f Horace Mann, and lay boards, educator^ have- 
called pn diatside teams of evaluators. The school survey movement 
became very popular in the 1910-1920 era when the efficiency 
movement enveloped public, administration and school district 
administration/ Ellwood Cubberley, Franklin Bobbitt, George 
Strayer, and dozens of deans and professors developed ways tp 
use school" surveys as laboratory experiences for students in cur- 
riculum development, local and state fin'ancing, aijd related prac- 
tical topics. 

During the 1960s, faculty at several major institutions such as 
the University of Chicago and New York University developed 
"ways for students to test theories of administration and organiza- 
tjon through field experiences. Another variation attempted to 
blend a conrij^rehensive study of a city school system with the 
newer technique's of organizational development and process con- 
sultation. An example is the study of tfie Boston School Depart- 
ment entitled Organizing an Urban School System for Diversity 
(Gronin and Hailer 1972).^ ' V 

This study team of-fetuUy and students employed survey feed- 
back, action research, and group problem-solving techniques based 
on the work of Warren Bennis, Robert Chin, David'Berlew, and 
Brooklyn Derr. (the last three participating as. consultants). - City 
school officials, singly and in ^A^dfkshops, reacted to data during 
the course of the study, formed task forces, and formulated 
recommendatf^ns and implementation plans. Th(& students learned . 
more about the reatliness di bureaucrats to change and also had a 
chance to receive -more feedback pntheir ideas. 

^Field surveys fail to^epresent adequate training when they are 
routine, as repetitive ^sithose ^ some consultant firms, and when 
they exploit studen/s as an inexpensive labbr pool. Many surveys 
rest on little if anfyihedry. Many fulfill the letter of a!f?Sritract but 
reach a low level of creativity an4 scholarship. * 

Other surveys examine frontier issu^es such as the role of cable 
TV, responses^ to confrontations, and other kinds of genuine un- 
knowns. Sopie argue that faculty l^jajdership of such studies is 
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concomitant with a need for faculty growth and development. 
Surveys also support other kinds of training and provide entrees to- 
internships and jobs for student members. Yet few surveys rank 
v^;el^as scholarly research c cuments. .. 

FLORIDA STATK UNIVKRSITY PROGRAM 

However, some institutions of higher learning are attempting to 
provide field training that involves students in a more disciplined 
approach to surveys in a technical sense, A good example is the 
application of pperjgitions research, techniques to fi&ld surveys at 
Florida State University. The field component of thj^^preparation 
program at the Florida State University Educational Systems and 
Planning Center is- described as.problem-oriented.. At least one proj- 
ect is contracted yearly to train students in systems analysis tech-/ 
niques that emphasize the collection of quantitative data. The field 
experience givfcs students the opportunity to assess resource needs, 
perform cost analysis, prpduce cost-effectiveness studies^ recom- 
mend resource allocations, and make .manpower projections. 

A speciahtype of student is recruited for the program at the 
center. Although candidates are expected to display an interest in 
careers in educational administration, there is heavy emphasis on 
mathematical or engineering "backgrounds. During the two-year 
program, each student must complete aix quarters of course work 
that integrates education subjects— heavy in quantitative analysis— 
with courses in business, urban planning, and computer science. 
Concurrently, the student is assigned to field exercises requiring 
the application of operations research methodologies* ' 

Examples of surve)^ completed in the Florida State University 
program* include the automation of physical inventories of . all 
^ Florida school systems, a study of the feasibility of applying FM 
radio to instruction throughout the state, and development of • 
cost-effecfiveness/ anatlysis of educational programs or business- 
related servigeSj in individual school systems. Besides training stu- 
dents in appropriate analytical techijt^iques,1:he objective of siTch 
.surveys is ,to provide the contracting agency with a comprehensive 
technical analysis that benefits its decision-making processes. 

F^UMAN RELATWNS-ORGANIZATIONAL DEVELOPMENT MODEL 

There is a growing concern that field studies limited to observing 
and Tecording data cn educational operations are hardly adequate 
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preparing tuture administrators tor real^world experiences. 
Indeed, such an approach to field f(raining can completely ignore 
the interpersonal ir^ationships that gseady affect the operations 
being studied. The organizationjaI*^de^telopment (OD) approach -to 
A 'ar|alyzing the educational environment provides an alternative 
view that concentrates on human-relationships within orgajjizations, 
Chris Argyris, a leading proponent of the huitian relations view- 
point,' has developed a theory ^nd nfiethodology for improving the 
effectiveness of organizations by improving'interpersonal relations. 
His view of administrative training is to prepare the future admin- 
istrator in behavioral scienc6^ theory and to provide him with the 
skills necessary to change or^a^n^zations from operation in a tradi- 
tional manner that assures /psycRQlb:gical failure to operation in an 
improved climate that proyides for psychological success, l^he 
clinical, aspects of such a program .prepare the student to become 
an» interventionist. Argyris' 'text on theory apd method describes 
the necessary conditions that must be developed in the client 
organization: ' - 

• generation of usefuTand valid information 

• free and inforrtied choice 

• internal as opposed to external commitment (1970, 
pp. 16-17) 

Without describing in detail how such conditions, might be 
created, suffice it to say that the prpcess involves changing the 
operating norms of any traditional organization. Valid information 
can be generated only in an organization where people are free to 
be. open with one another. Free and informed chqices allow people 
to define and work toward goals they set^ themselves. Internal 
commitajjifit implies motivation to woft for the sake of achieving 
goals rather than for the sake of. collecting compensation, in the 
form of salary oi* other benefits. 

The theoretical consideratioits are complex and require consid- 
erable grounding in the behavioral sciences. Much research is still 
needed to test the theories that form the basis for the intervention 
methodology. The proponents of the, OD approach would be the 
first to surest a great need for continuing research. The primary 
distinction between OD research a!nd tradition^ educational xer 
search is that\the participants must necessarily know the varialjii)e^ 
b^ng studied OD, whereas they aret^VuaU^^ th^epi in 

j\ , , ■^^•"'•^■.i. '''''' '9>y''^^ • ^ 
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traditional research studies. The clinical aspects of the OD meth- 
odology require' knowing how to train individuals and groups of^ 
people to interact openly' and in a manner that creates psycho- 
logical success in the individuSl. .. 

CENTER FOR EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP PROGRAM 

A clinical program for educational administrators, funded by the 
Ford Foundation, ^was planned to^ te^t a field e^^^rience based on 
organizational development theory and interventionist, method- 
ology. The program, heavily influenced by Argyris' work, was to 
be operated by the Center for Educational Leadersljip (CEL) in 
Newton, Massachusetts, asa.^mponent of a consortium of seven 
universities that offer programs in educational administration., Un- 
fortunately, because of policy disagreements within the consortium, 
CEL^ever had an opportijnity td implement this ambitious^field 
training effort. Nevertheless, the planning th§t went into it may 
well, serve as the model for future field experiences using the 
OD approach. 

The Center for Educational Leadership program provided for a 
fult semester of field training. Students from. the seven universities 
were to move to Newton for the duration of the training period. 
The first five weeks^were to be spen,|4n preparation fdr the field 
experiences, learning the skills re^uifed of the organizational 
developmen{ modeK Eight weeks were to be spent in the field at 
a host educational, agency. The final three weel<;s of the program 
were set apart as an evaluation and debriefing period. 

During the^ sCi*. -ter students and faculty were to work with 
clients (members cr the host organizations) who were willing to 
participate in the program. The field experience was to include in- 
tensive encounters between the students and the staff members of 
the cooperating agency or school system. Under no circumstances,, 
though, was there to be a direct attempt to influence change in the 
host -organizations. Rather/, the emphasis was to be on providing 
the students with a theoretical base in the OD apprJoach, broadened 
by the experience of observing interpersonal relationships in an or- 
ganisation. The combination of theory and practice was expected to 
give insights into approaching future administrative situations. 

It was planned" tliat students, faculty, and clients would work 
together at the center to provide training in two broad funda* 
fbental areas and, four specific clinical areas. 
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i> ' . ' ^ First, , the fundamental concerns: * . 

' • V - . . ■ • ^ • ■ 

I , 1. Help students to develop their own theories about alterna- 

I ^ ""tive futures in education 

i -2. Question the nature of man a#d what he is trying to do 

\ ^ , . ' through his organization * , 

I . Second, the specific skills: \ 

I " , .. 1. Develop interpersonal and intrapersonal competenci^^ ^. 

I 2. Acquaint students with theories of the behavior of '"'^ . 

\ . A,. organizations 

S'. Provide experience in data collectioji through analysis of ' , 

; tapes and other reproductions of group encounters : 

r" "" ' . . 4. Build competence in intervention theory to facilitate bririg- 

I ■ • ing about change in complex organizations . 

' ' - . The field e^cperience plan involved extensive observation of . s 

I educatior^l practitioners interacting with one another, planning * 

I . ' *^ together, and making decisions. The student was to apply^ a variety 

f of methodological skills in diagnosis, collection of relevant data, 

analysis and evaluation of roles, and development of 42tta sources. 

, • • To prevent spotty data collection (often leading to incomplete 

1 analysis), videotape and audio tape recorders were to be used in 

;■ observation and data collection. By analyzing the tapes after the ' 

' ■ :^ fact, students should be able^to describe in detail the interpersonal 

t ^ events observed in tne field. . " 

I * .■ - 

The final three weeks of the CEL field experience were to be 

devoted to evafuation of the student, the client, and the faculty. - ""^ 

Emphasis was on Tiow the individual student had changed during 

^ the field experience. The plan chilled for the student to sharie fully 

in the evaluation procedure, hopefully specifying ways in which 

the program could be improved.. 

The CEL staff was expe.ctejd to pro\^de a continuing dialogue 

. between themselves and students who completed the training. The 

-^irst task was , to help the graduate find a job appropriate'to' his 

talents_ahd interests. After that, the staff was to identify and ■ , 

provide resources that would aid the graduate in his work. ^• 

One important aspect of this model field experience is the con- 

tribution to origin^l^search aTa byproduct of the data-collection 

effort. Il is definit'ely aiu example where clinical training produces 

O information that is invaluable to behavioral science research. The ^ 
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focus of the field experience, however, is on clinical applications. 
The student of educational administration is expected to learn how 
to intervene in a formal organization and to' guide others in their 
search for psychological success.'^tihereby assuringr success for the 
"organization as a whole. 

• ■ ■ \ ■ 

Clinical and Political Action Approaches . 

■ Ideally, the field training components of programs in educational 
administi^:tion provide an opportunity to apply the theoretical 
concepts learned in the classroom to problem-solving in the field.^ 

i^Vhen a ^concerted attempt is made to place the student- in a. role 
approximating real-life administratiye .responsibilities, it is often 

^•difficult, to make a. clear, distinction /jetween a field study and 
an internship. ^ > * . 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN PRpGRAM 

The program of the Department of Educational Administration 
at the University of Wisconsiri Offers a field (Tomppnetvtv described 
as a "marriage of theory^ aaS practice," that is not easily. clistin^ 
guished^om an internship (Moser 1971). In this program, the 
student serves a Jull year in an administrative role under the joint 
supervision of- a^ experiencecl practitioner and a university faculty, 
sponsor* However, in addition to administrative duties, the student 
|§>^spMg!ns^^^ GQ^pletingan indepth study relevant to. ti^e opera- 
tiori'a^i^eel; T^iV'^spect of the "program "may involve an evaluation, 
of" adminisUativt practices, appraisal of operating policies, ov 
the development of a planning process. Emphasis is placed on the 
student's academic development, with the expectation of making 
"a' worthwhile contributipn to the improvement of the enterprise" 
(Moser 1971, p. 1). \ , / , > 

The field study ;component of this onCryear experience requires 
that the student maiiltain-a.daily log of activities, an evaluation of 
the oj^eration arid his o^Vyn e^^periences, and an appraisal of, his 
own job performance. A series of seminars * is organized to 
focus Qruthese aspects of the field study. 

When preparing for the field training experierKfe, the student is 
''encouraged" to set precise objectives for his -own' performance. 
In the daily activity loa|^ is expected to record progi'ess made to- 
ward achieving his ov^^tated objectives. Regular visits by the 



university sponsor focus on helping the student evaluate his own 
performaince and.^ generally* guide, him in the achievement of his 
goals,: Th!e monthly seminars, are intended to^provj^e a forum to 
discuss' the theoretical aspects of' tfic administrative role and to 
foster -interaction betw^sen students and the ^supervising practi- 
tion^r§] lF,o^aJ^evaIuati6n qf. eachVstudent's performance requires 
input from bo't-h the sYipervisor and the unive/sity sponsor and is 
ySed in conjunction with tfie stucfent's self-appraisal. • 

This relatively new program has been evaluated by thfe first 
'gr(^>up of students ,tp go through it, us well as by their supervising 
administrators aird universky sponsors. A' three-patt evaluation 
instrument /was ^sed to judge success ii} achieving individual ob- 
jectives, r^orcjjng attitudes toward e^ach component of*the intern- 
shijif and making recommendationsjar improving the prograiri, - 

In general, the students were quite satisfied that the experience 
gained was worthy of the time put into the ffeld training and that 
the seriJuna^s were of value. Especially high value was? placed on the 
relati6rt'3hips developed with the aRdministrators-in the field. 

Improvements suggested in the first evaluati'on include reexamin- 
ing thi^'purpose and value of the daily log* exerting more university 
control over the program^, and working to develop better com- 
munfcations between the university, and the communities served 
by the program (Moser 1971 )> ' c . 

The university faculty who offe? this program lookKo the po- 
tential of such 'a field experience for improving the operations of 
the agency; served through contrib\itions Jrom^ t^^aming graduate 
^studentsj university faculty, and admiriistratdrs^on the job. Time- 
will tell if the team efforts of such groups can, successfully, be 
brought to bear on the specific problems of an agency and, to allevi- 
ate fears that the internship will serve merely as a cheap source of^ 
qualified labor for local school districts j^f o/her educational 
agencies. , . 

UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA' PROG . * ^ ' . \ 

' In 1967 the restructuring of'"the University of Florida doctoral 
^Pfoigram in educational administration led to the evolution of an- 
; other action-oriented approach^to the field experience; The follow- 
ing report from an October 1969 UCEA Newsletter (Nunnery and 
Kimbrough) des^PittSs how this approach. has been put an^practice 
' rough the m'echanism of field stations, 
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Ffom thc^OepartijfTenl of Administratioirs point of view, the 

field Stat ioij-^ may be viewed as a system-spanning iM' system-Jin!. ii^g 

inechanisrp' As sudh, it niay offer a means to 

1. Jink-' theory and practice, for students, professors, and . 
pri^ctitioners-'. . ' . ^ , r 

2. ^rovid^'^^jT]^Sj^^ integrating expcff^o^ce for doctoral study " 
'3^ find n^^Tjie '^ective ways for, the department and the field 

/ to provia(f services mutually beneficial to each other 

In an effort fcjcus initially on theory-practice linkage and the 
integrating ex'j^jt^n'ce for students, the field-station concept was 
chosen vin lieu of ^the . often-used internshipr This choice was made 
because in an internship the theory-practice /linkage is generally 
CQTifined togirablem-'Solving^.and^ administrative decision-making. 
Jp--^adtitfion7pi*ogram integration bpportunities may or may not be 
^pnesent, and group reinforc^mfrql provided by rfie fielSfstation 
suB^y^tem is.toissing. / "* ^ 

The field-station ^concept has its rgitls-zTn the social scier|G^;of 
anthropology. The purposiJ- is to establish a base of aperationin the 
community-'-wHereby students can directly interact with local 
residents. In the University of Florida developmental program, the 
concept is used to establish within certain large urban school dis- 
tricts a small social system that bridges communication between 
the school and university-^ systems and serves as an instructional 
agency for the students. Field-station participants receive inputs 
from the world of practice, the univ<?rsity, and independent consult- 
ants. For example, professors from the university visit and engage 
in dialogue with the students through the field station. Likewise, 
field-station participants generate outputs to the university and the 
practitioners. 

Besides" working as a group, rstudents take part in a variety of 
activities . consistent with individual interests. For example, one 
student conducted' a study af internal communication for one 
host district; another developed an implementation proposal for a 
four-quarter school year at the elementary level in a host district; 
a third served as a member of a four-man leadership team for a 
geographic area in a decentralized host district; and a fourth, work 
ing directly with the general iiuperintendent of a host district, 
had^j)rimary responsibility for conducting a study of the. district's 
ganization. 



To the extent that students need expert asstetance in carrying 
out their assigmnents, this assistance is provided' For example, if 
a sociologist is needed to assist on a given /project, the best- 
qualified person available is. secured. • /'' 

In addition to individual activities, each stuilent p;irticipates in 
a weekly seminar conducted by the university professor and the 
onsite coordinator for the field station. The seminar is intended to 
provide an opportunity for sharing experiences, analyzing practice 
in Iigh*t of theory, and gaining insiglft into other facets of the host 
district's operation. Thus, the student should develop some per- 
spective of a complex urban school district in its totality. 

UNIVKKSiTY Ol: MASSACHUSETTS PROGRAM^ ; ; 

As a final example of the action-oriented approach, recent 
fundamental hanges in the structure and program pf the School*" 
of Education^ at the University of Massachusetts^'provided oppor- 
tunity for the faculty in the Center for Leadership and Administra- 
tion to develop program plans, and strategies uniqufcly innovative in 
their net effect. An article in the April 1972 UCEA Newsletter 
describes the" p'rogic*m setting, assurhptions behind the program, 
and program elements of an */adrriinistrator-leadership course of 
st:udy which takes advantage of a high degree of flexibility gained 
t^y eliminating usual educational administration program elements'^ ^ 
(Flight 1972, pp. 1^45)., \: 

Admission criteria no longer need infclude Graduate Record 
Exam scores or the university minimum grade point averajge of 
2.75. Neither corejegujpetficnts nor a minimum number or, semester 
hours must deffnelT course pf study.' With rare exception, a pass/ 
fail grading system is used for all" education courses and modular 
offerings* The form and content of the university-required **com- 
prehensive" examination fox. t^e Ed.D. is indiv^idually negotiated 
by each doctoral student with his faculty committee-.-CurricuIar 
offerings, less than a semester long, are available to students for 
credit,'»at semester registration time as well as on a post-h6c basis 
throughout each term. A residency requirement of two consecutive 
5»emest'erjkon campus is mandated for all doctoral studejits. 

The program is based on the following rationale: 

1. The heart of professional preparation is the clinical experience, 
where the practitioner's own theory of action is made expHoit, 
elaborated, and rendered operational. 
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, 2. Leaders must develop explicit, values providing the context within | 
which they givc-^irection to their organizations: 0 \ 

3. .Students learn best when they are helped to diagnose their present j 
training needs in relation to their career objectives and are required ! 
to prescribe and seek out learning experiences relating the two. i , 

4. The^-^skills and experiences of the learners themselves are basic 1 
reso^rc^s underutilized explicitjy or programmatically within most 1 
student gH ^up^ ^^ „ 1 

- -Course ^o/tions for Mudeiils of educational aidministration proi' 
vide- an. ample selection across many disciplines. In addition, wide\ 
flexibility is offered to students in.their individual program deveIop-\ 
ment tasks through a modularized curriculum. Flexibility, in fact, \ 
extends to the field .experience element of the program. Faculty ^ 
afld students benefit from traditional -and nontraditional field, 
activities, in schools and schooKrelated agehcies-as well as in non- 
educational organizations. The program also provides a full con- 
tinuum of time and intensity, from short-term shadowing 
experiences to year-long major problem-solving activities. . . 

A wide variety of field projects has been, cultivated in nearby 
communities as well a^s farther' afield. In t'hese' and in projects 
developed by students them.selves, a' full range of-. participation is 
available irom -complete inv61yefnent in project directing, for ex- 
ample, to short-term consulting on student/faculty teams, to.pro- 
viding advisory or sounding board functions''on campus for those 
actually engaged in onsite experimental learning soniewRere. 

This approach to clinical educattbm include.5^ ^he following ' 
hallmarks:.. * / 

1. pervasive group orientatioi^, that is, groups of university personnel, 
faculty, and students from several centers or departments working 
togethet with teachers, administrators, and students in schools, or 
with other personnel groups in nbnschooKinstitutions 

2. emphasis -on continuous interplay of theoretical and practical ex- 
perience, that is,^ongoing experiential activity Jhroughout a two-year 
doctoral program concurrent with course wprk, and extending the 

. variety of experience for even the "mos.t experienced'* student 

3. wide-ranging opportunities for clinical experience within the gover- 
nance and administration of the School of Education and the leader- 
ship center, that is, from service on the policy-forming school coun,ci! 
or center steering committee, to administration of school and faculty 
evaluation systems and institutional study projects, and to partici- 
pation in student recruitment and selection and in faculty personnel 
actions at the decision-ntaking level. . ; ■ ■ 
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Guidelines for the '^Massachusetts field experience (Kesselheim 
1971) assume that/ it will occupy 20 to 35 percent of available 
time; that the nature of the experience ought to be based on a 
thoughtful appraisal of a person's previous experience and training, 
made in-awa,*^ness of that person's career aims; and that the most 
productive field experiences . are those that are self-defined and 
self-initiated; 

' Situational analyses in FacultY:St]ljdent Research 

; In a UCEA Newsletter column on innovations in the pfeparatrion 
of educational administrators, Cresswell and Goettel (1970) offer 
the following description of a field experience incorporated, into 
,the Program for Educational Leadership (PEL) ut Teachers College. 
\ The principal goal of PEL is to. identify, recruit, and place in 
positions of educational leadership individuals who have firsthand 
familiarity with the problems of discrimination and poverty in" 
urban schools and communities. The program emphasizes work in 
the behavioral and so<:iaI scjjences, with a concentration in" an area of 
special competence. Incorpbrated into the program are practice- 
centered field experiences'and faculty-student research. 

One innovative aspect of the program is a multiagency rotating 
internship. A second innovation, described in detail here, is the 
use of situational ?.nalyses as a means of relating theory to practice 
and research to instruction. 

The situational analyses program element is intended tcr com- 
bine behavioral science research in the operations of urban school 
systems with the curricular experiences of the program fellows. 
It is designed to provide the following: . 

• research experience for PEL fellows both as participants 
in and students df. projects carried put within the program 

« improye^^nderstanding of the nature and operations of 
urban schools as social Systems through disciplinary research 

• experiences in the application of research and analytical 
tools to administrative decision-making in a simulated 
school situation 

Under the general conceptual framework of systems analysis a 
seriesof investigations was conducted in an operating urban school. 
Three such efforts were launched in the public schools of East 
Orange, New Jersey: . 
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1. a sociological analysis of the processes and patterns by which^'stu- 
dents^ particularly minority group students, arc allocated among the 
various groupings and programs within ,the school 

2. "a study; of race as a determinant in the superintendent's decision- 

making role ^ ' . * ■ - 

3. a linear programming analysis of decision-making for the allocation 
of instructional resources ■ . \ - 

The approach of these studies to tfele understanding of a school 
situation took into account the various components of the school 
as a social system. Each df these investigations represented a neW 
application of the tools of the behavioral sciences to the^oblems 
of urban school administration. The PEL fellows participated in. 
"both the designr^^and the execution 'of the irivestigatioTf$EFurther, 
the reports of the research were to become curricular maiterials for 
PEL and departmental courses. 

To serve as a basis for the research design ancf to relate the social 
science disciplines to the public school situation, the concept of a 
system map was developed. Behavioral scientists w^re commissioned 
to prepare descriptions, from the viewpoint of their respective 
disciplines, of the typical pub'.o school system, and the decision- 
making ^situation of the superintendent. System maps have been 
prepared for the fields of "sociology, anthropology, social psy- 
chology, economics, and political science. The maps, in addition to 
the- research itself, are integral parts of the PEL curriculum'. 

The situational analyses component of the^ Teachers College 
Program for Educational Leadership is a good example of J^e 
antliropological or sociological research "approach to field experi-' ' 
ences. The program at Teachers College, However, does not cphfirie - 
the research effort to those two disciplines but offers' the oppor^r 
tunity to conduct investigations using the full range of social ai)d 
Behavioral sciences to structure an analytic framework. ^ - 

The* total situational* analyses program element allows the stu- 
dents to proceed beyond the purely objective analytic training 
experience inherent in this applied research^trategy through th^^ 
medium of computer simulation. The simulation aspect of the 
program allows students to use their improvedianalytic capabilities 
for making decisions required'of an urban school superintendent. 
Thf simulation is designed to replicate the important features of a 
school system and to place the participants in a realistic problem 
situation. 
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BaSed on a systems-analytic model of the superintendency, the 
simulation requires the student to solve a series of varied problems 
in such a way as to achieve a set of long-range goals. At each de- 
cision point the player chooses a course of action that is depen- 
dent largely on his previous decisions. The simulated school system 
responds to eaclT decision and, as result of various, strategies, 
each player facres a different set of circumstances. After a series of 
twenty problem situations, the overall performance is evaluated 
in terms of achievement of present long-range goals. It is intended, 
that the results of the studies currently underway will be incorpo- 
rated^n the simulation to make the responses to the system even 
more realistic ' 

The total package that makes up the situational analyses element ^ 
of the Prograni Tor Educational Leadership provides for an inno- 
vative training experience integrating applied resea^rch and practical 
decision-making relevant to the urban school situation. The results 
of the field study ar^ incorporated in the program curriculum and 
provide reasoned guidance to the simulated decision-making 
experience. * v , / ^ 
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Conclusion 



e Universities and /cp^lleges still rely heavily on a standard pattern 
of apprenticeship and contractuar studies in the field with local 
sqhool districts. The state of the art of field training in educational 
^administration rernains rather primitive, with a reliance on field 
techniq{ies that lead to normative or prescriptive studies. However, 
more^jprojrnising pro-ams offer field components requiring greater, 
atteiition to efnpirical techniques grounded in the discipliiies of 
the^ocial an(i behavioral sciences. 

/in planning for. a field training component to complement the 
.Academic aspect of a graduate program in educational administra- 
'^tion, the primary focus must be on the benefits to the students' 
professional development. Thfs central focus, though, can be qtiite 
compatible with producing a product or engaging in an activity 
that is beneficial to the system studied and that meets the require- 
ments to advance the state of the kno*wledge in educational admin- 
istration. Such compatibjlity can be achieved through careful 
attention and guidance by the Hgervising faculty. 
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The Jour primary strategies for conducting field training experi- 
ences described in thi^ monograph differ in the type of involvement 
expected of. the students knd faculty and in the product or oiit- 
comes of the field study. In the survey approach and the research 
approach, the involvement of- the field study team, remains objec- 
tively divorced from the^l^y-Co-day operations of the 'system being 
studied, and the finalmr^duct is usually in the form of a report. 
In the humaft^arelation^ approach and the action-oriented^.strategy, 
t!\e field sti^dy team may we.il become intimately involved in the 
functioning of the, system and may serve to encourage change in 
interperspnal relationships or in the operations of the educational 
organization acted on. 

The more^ innovative approaches in applying these strategies 
offer the student flexibility in choice of tasks and settings. More 
importantly, though, they call for a closely supervised and disci- 
plined approach to analyzing the system^ recomiy^ending courses of 
action, and evaluating results. The field training experience serves 
a^ an ex tension of the classroom into the real world of educational 
planning^ management, and supervision. Students are best served 
when they experience a positive application of theory to practice 
in a' situation that exposes them to the realities of the educa- 
tional environments 
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